THE  FRENCH REVOLUTION

were accused, and the guillotiners guillotined. Fouquier-Tinville and the
jurymen of the Revolutionary Tribunal suffered the fate of their own vic-
tims, and then the tumbrels ceased carting their daily contingent to death.
Hastily Paris changed. The surviving Girondists came back; hope trans-
formed the salons', the theatres presented anti-Jacobin plays. Gilded youth
afiected the green collar of the Vendee insurgents; had its hair dressed 'a la
victime' and sported heavy sticks with which the 'dandies' and the 'incred-
ibles' belaboured the Jacobins. Theresa Cabarrus, became Citizeness
Tallien, a pretty tnerveilleuse, as the affected ladies of the day were called,
though she was a woman not without kindliness and brains, was queen of
the day; gratitude and irony united to nickname her 'Our Lady of Ther-
midor'. Marat's cult became a crime; busts in his likeness were smashed,
and the ex-Jacobins, now hunted down, complained of being oppressed
by the aristocracy. The Thermidor revolt, however, was a reaction of
small bourgeois, of employees and clerks, not of aristocrats. Its leaders
were not royalists. To mock the Revolution and its principles was re-
garded as elegant and witty, but to cry *Long live the King!' seemed
premature. And why a King? The wish of the new governing classes was
to continue to govern.
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